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BRETHREN EVANGBLI8T. 


Children's Department. 

TJHOLE LOU WETTES TO THE OHILDBEH. 

ÜEAR LlïTLE Ni ELES AND NePHEWS ! 

When I was reading the Editor's letter to 
you i 11 the last Evangeust, I begati to 
wonder whether the little folks had not all 
grown big, since there were no letters from 
you. How well I can remember, yet, 
when I used to write and then watch every 
mail for the Evangelist, and how proud 
I used to feel when I would see ray letter 
in print. Don't think, children, that the 
big folles don't read your letters, because 
they do. They are interested in hpw you 
are geltíng along, because after a while 
you will be the men and women to rule 
our country and build up our church. 
The judges, and the governors. and the 
senators, and the presidents, and the 
teachers, and the preachers, that are soon 
to govern this worltl are now little folks 
like you, — perhapsjw/, who knows? 

Did yuu ever hear that story of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, when he was a little boy ? 
You know he was the greatest of all our 
presidents, except perhaps Washington. 
One day when he was romping about in 
the dirt, an old negro woinan said to him, 

"Lawzce. AUe, what d'ye 'speets will 
ever beçome of ye?" 

"Dunno, but 'speck I'l I be president of 
the United States, sorae day," said little 

Abe. 

Sume of you may, but you know, chil- 
dren, you cannot all be presidents. But 
you can be something that is greater than 
being president. You can be good men 
and good women, and that is being great- 
er than anything else on this earth. And 
the best way to be good children, is to 
try atul be like Jesús. 

You know what the Editor said about 
faces? Well, 1 think Jesús had the 
brightest face that ever looked upon little 
children here on earth. Don't you. Yet, 
children, his face was not any brighter 
than yours when he was a little boy. Bat 
Jesús uever frowned, be never sculdcd, 
be never quarrelled, he never told stories 
ihat made him look ashamed, when he 
was a little boy, nor as he grew lo be a 
inan. That is the reason his face was as 
beatilifnl when he became a unn, as it 
was when he was a child. 

Vou know if you take a slick and keep 
it bent a long while, after a linic it will 
stay thai way. Well, children, if you pout 
and cry a great ileal, aftcr a while your 
face will stay that way, whether you are 
really pouting nr not. And you know 
people don't like a pouting face. But if 
you smile instead of pout and w li i ne, af- 
ter a while you will look as if you were 
srailing all the time. And you know peo- 


ple love a smiling face. And when peo- 
ple look at you and form an opinion of 
you, they don't look down at your shoes, 
or at your clothes, or at your hat. No, 
they look at your face, first. I wonder, — 
/ wonder who has the prettiestface among 
you. 

"Beautiful faces are tbose that wear — 

It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole souled honesty printed there." 

The face you have now is the one God 
gave you. The one you will have after a 
while is the one you are now making for 
yourself. I wonder how many are going 
to begín now, to make a beautiful face to 
wear when you get to be a man or a wo- 
man. How many, children ? 

Well, I think 1 have written about 
enough for this time. And it may be that 
I will wrile to you again after while. But 
you must write first. How many would 
like for me to write and teli you all about 
the beautiful grave of l'resident Lincoln ? 
I go to vísit it once in a while. Because 
you are the children of my brothers and 
sisters, you know I can rightly say, dear 
nie f ces and nephews, Good-bye. Come, 
children, write often and don't let the 
Editor have any moreroom on your page. 
Very sincerely yours, Uncle Lou. 


NELLIE'B GIANT8. 
Do you believe about any real giants?" 
asked Nellie, looking up from the Bible 
story she was reading. Mani ma al way s 
has to answer a great many qüestions that 
are not in the book when Nellie learns a 
Sunday-school lesson. 

"That is the only kind that I ever did 
believe in !" said manmia, wondering what 
names she had better give to Nellie's 
"children of Anak."- 

"Well, 1 should think they would have 
been afraid, then !" said Nellie. "I should 
think the Lord would have 'spected them 
to be afraid !" 

For answer inamma took down a book 
called the Pilgrim's l'rogress and began to 
read about Chrisliana and Mercy and the 
four boys who in their pilgrimage had just 
come up with one who was of the race of 
the giants. This giant's name was Grim, 
and the children were afraid, of híiu and 
of his lions. 

"l'd have run away !" said Nellie. 

"Ah, but," said mamma, "you see they 
were not alone. They had a brave guide 
who had come along with them on purposc 
to take care of them." 

"I know !" said Nellie ; "Mr. Great- 
heart !" 

"Yes," said niamma, reading. " 'Now 
Mr. Grcatheart was a strong man, so he 
was not afraid of a lion.' And he told the 
giant : 'These women and children, though 


weak, shall hold on their way in spite of 
thy lions,' and with that he struck at the 
giant so hard that he killed him, and then 
he said to the pilgrims : 'Come now and 
follow me and no hurt shall happen to 
you from the lions.'" 

"And so they had all their trembling 
and fright for nothing !" said Nellie. 

"As most people do when they are 
afraid of giants, instead of trusting their 
guide," said mamiua, taking up the baby, 
who just then puckered up his little lip 
as i f he had had a bad dream down in the 
cradle. 

"Who is the Guide ?" asked Nellie soft- 
ly. She knew well enough, but she likcd 
to have mamma "say it all out," as she 
said sometimes. 

"The Lord is with us : fear them not," 
said mamma, answering with the Golden 
Text. 

"That's the way baby thinks, cuddled 
up in your arms," said Nellie, looking 
over at the little fellow, who was forget- 
ting all his troubles in that safe refuge. 
'But you ha ven't told me what you think 
my giants are, mammy, dear 1" 

"Try it yourself!" laughed mamma. 
"Here's a piece of paper. Suppose you 
write their names down and show them to 

me." 

Nellie took the piece of paper and went 
off in the còrner for half anhour or morè, 
and mamma knew by the way she bit her 
pencil and scowled her foiehead that there 
was some pretty hard thinking going on. 

At last she came back, and this was 
what she put under her mamma's eyes 
without speaking, for fear of waking the 
baby. 

MY GIANTS. 

Giant Crossness (apt to come around 
rainy days. ) 

Giant Lazy-finger (always on hand 
when anybody asks me to do any errands.) 

Giant Put-it-off. 

Giant Whiney-man (own brother to 
Grumble-growl. ) 

A Resolution. — l'm going to trust my 
Guide and fear them not, and get into 
the l'romised Land in spite of them ! 

That was a year ago and Nellie's mam- 
ma still keeps that paper in her desk, and 
shows it to Nellie when she thinks there 
is any danger of her forgetting the resolu- 
tion. Writing out the names of your 
giants is a very good way to begin con- 
quering them. Sometimes the very sight 
of their names, down in black and white, 
is enough to make them run away for a 
long time. — Little Pilgrim. 

[This story illustrates the Sunday-school 
lesson for August 4. Please read the les- 
son in Numbers 13 : 17-33- ^ íe ^ s about 
the giants and the ten spies found in Ca- 
naan. We all have giants to fight, but if 
we go out in God's name we can always 
win. — Eo.] 


